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Boville Ernica. Among these relics were 
the two marble figures in question, the 
Apostles Peter and Paul in niches, which 
were placed at the entrance of the chapel 
where they may be seen to-day. 

A comparison of the Saint Andrew in 
Mr. Morgan's collection with the figure of 
this apostle in Grimaldi's drawing of the 
altar, and with these two statues at 
Boville Ernica, 
which are certainly 
by Andrea Bregno 
and correspond 
exactly in their 
architectural frame- 
work to Mr. Mor- 
gan's example (the 
pilasters, however, 
are missing in the 
two at Boville 
Ernica), will con- 
vince the reader, I 
am confident, that 
the Saint Andrew 
originally formed 
part of the de Per- 
rier altar in old Saint 
Peter's. J. B. 

AN 

EXPERIMENT 

WITH THE 

CHILDREN 

FREQUENT 
incidental 
meetings 
with small 
visitors, wandering 

alone or in little groups through the 
Museum, has led us often to express the 
firm conviction that it is with these young- 
est of our visitors that attempts to instill 
an appreciation of the beautiful should 
begin. This belief has come through the 
joyous eagerness of these children to put 
themselves wholly into one's care, through 
their frank camaraderie and their quick 
response. 

Late in 191 1 came a modest request from 
the Principal of P. S. No. — . He had aroused 
in his school district sufficient interest for 
the forming of a Parents' Association. 




Eager to show these fathers and mothers of 
his school the opportunities and some of the 
beauty that were theirs free in this great 
city, he asked us to speak to them of our 
own Museum and what it offered to their 
boys and girls. It was a bitter, stormy 
night in January, yet over a hundred 
parents heard the talk and saw the slides 
of groups of eager children in the galleries. 
Interest once 
aroused, an enthu- 
siastic visiting 
teacher of the school 
determined to carry 
out a long-cherished 
plan to make the 
Museum a vital in- 
fluence in the lives 
of these children. 
She wanted to drive 
out of their minds 
certain thoughts by 
the substitution of 
a thought of some- 
thing refined. She 
wanted to give them 
while young, ideals, 
that life to them 
might be more than 
mere material pos- 
session, and that 
their power of en- 
joyment of the 
things about them 
might be less re- 
stricted by ignor- 
ance and dulled 
sensibilities. 

She brought us a 
group of girls of from eight to ten years 
of age. We shut out entirely the grown- 
up point of view and aimed to gain their 
friendship and to interest them, that we 
might prepare the way for a few definite 
impressions. For this first day, we chose 
the gallery of the Chinese porcelains, with 
its clear brilliancy of light and color. The 
response was immediate, and we moved 
joyously from one beauty of form or color, 
or from one interesting symbol or legend to 
another, looking for emblems of spring 
and happiness. A few suggestions gath- 
ered here we carried further to screens 
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and rugs. This was the beginning of a 
series of Monday afternoon groups, which 
met, for the most part, directly after 
school, with the hope that the children 
might form the habit of coming in their 
own time. 

The next group was one made up of 
troublesome boys in the school. We 
chose first, the life and art of early Egypt, 
trying to draw from them their own im- 
pressions and explanations of what they 
saw. At the end of the hour, they voted 
to come again, and many of these boys 
were constant members of the class for 
the rest of the spring. Reports of the 
trips spread. Other boys asked to join 
the group. Mothers of some of the 
younger boys came with them weekly. 
They were thus able not only to be re- 
sponsible for their boys, but to keep in 
touch with them, to correct the child's 
misconceptions, and to give that in- 
dividual training so important in the life 
of the child. Some of these mothers 
brought still smaller brothers and sisters, 
as yet too young to go to school and yet 
some of the most eager and devoted little 
members of the groups. 1 

Although there was no definite plan 
to make the work fit in with studies in 
the class-room, but rather a feeling here 
and there for the thing that could make the 
strongest appeal, there was some time 
given to relating the work to geography 
and to the Greek myths read by some of 
the boys. 

Our first encouragement, other than the 
gaining of momentary interest, came when 
a boy whose physical examination had 
proved him mentally deficient, asked the 
teacher to go home with him to his grand- 

1 A small group of these is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 



mother to explain why he was late and to 
ask if he might come again. The next 
week this boy came clean and attentive, 
bringing with him "the worst boy in the 
school," the leader of his gang. To- 
gether they asked permission to stay at 
the end of the hour to hunt out other 
things for themselves, politely expressing 
their thanks for the time we had spent 
together. Not only this, but there came 
back to us from the school the report that 
for some reason the boy had taken a new 
interest in his work and was less trouble- 
some than before. One boy, fond of 
drawing, made admirable quick sketches 
as we talked about the objects. His 
book contained sketches of Egyptian 
boats and necklaces, a Greek temple, 
vase shapes, a chariot, and other sketches 
made by himself afterward in the galleries. 
One boy gave up a birthday party and 
another a May party to come. Even 
the smaller members wove into their 
games at home stories of Greek temples 
and of Egyptian kings and queens, and 
drew them on a wee blackboard as they 
played. Mothers returned on Sunday 
afternoons and went through the galleries 
again with their boys. 

To have gained the interest and friend- 
ship of these boys; to have brought them 
to a place where they instinctively felt 
a certain respect for themselves as having 
a share and a right there; to have aroused 
an interest and a response which have 
brought them back voluntarily and kept 
them even when they were free to go, and 
to have aroused some feeling of admira- 
tion for a thing that was fine and beauti- 
ful, has seemed to us some of the most 
truly important educational work of the 
last year. 

M. E. F. 



The power of observation seems to be lost entirely. 
The main point in education with us lies in knowing. The 
lack is the breach through which alien things enter victori- 
ously. Lowest of all in the state of education is the fine 
arts. For every hundred children chained to the piano at the 
age of seven, not one receives private lessons in drawing. 
Alfred Lichtwark, 1887. 
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